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familiar to her: she met it constantly in the course of her charitable
visits. The prevailing stench of urban poverty is always the same:
a mixture of kitchens and privies. But it is not my intention to
underrate what was best in Brigitte Plan's life, tempting though it is
to do so. Whatever her true motives may have been, she was
always a great giver of alms, and at times, when visiting the
genuinely sick, showed herself capable of real personal devotion*
She worked on the principle that it was better to provide solid help
for a few than to spread inadequate relief over a wide field. I re-
member that when I accompanied her on her shopping rounds, she
would buy cotton-wool or groceries at out-of-the-way shops kept
by proteges whom she had helped out of their difficulties, and would
send her friends on similar errands. She spared these petty trades-
people neither advice nor criticism, and was for ever complaining of
the ingratitude of those who resolutely refused to make a success
of their lives, no matter how much pecuniary aid she might bring
them.

She had been less generous than usual with the Puybarauds, and,
though she kept them alive, left them to struggle along as best they
could. I find it hard to say whether this was deliberate policy on her
part. It is conceivable that she did not know the full facts of the case.
I am inclined to think that she thought it a good thing that they
should remain in the state of penury which she had always predicted
for them; should so obviously suffer the punishment which had
come upon them as a result of their refusal to follow her advice.
She never ceased to find a source of triumphant satisfaction in her
knowledge that they were entirely dependent on her. Had she
recognized the true nature of her feelings for Octavia, they might
have Caused her a passing tremor.

The first object that caught her eye as she entered the sick-room
was an upright piano standing at right angles to the bed, close to
the pillow. It took up so much space that it was difficult to move
freely between the wardrobe, the table and the dresser, on top of
which lay a litter of bottles, cups and dirty pktes. (Each morning
Monsieur Puybaraud would make a hurried effort to get a little